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fitly they appear to take them up, and the more firmly they 
adhere ; ■whilst on the contrary, if the operation be hurried, the 
metal is brittle, so much so as sometimes to powder under an 
ordinary pressure. The thickor and finer the partition of 
plaster between the two fluids, the more slightly are they 
connected, and consequently the slower is the circulation of 
the electricity. The proper length of time to be allowed for 
the process varies according to the nature of the work, and 
the strength or solidity required. Forty-eight hours seems to 
be the least time for forming a design in relief, and somewhat 
more than a week for a plate with sunk lines. 

The laws which govern matter are mysterious. The en- 
tire of this process is so wonderful, that to descant upon it 
would be unnecessary ; and, after all, it is but another step 
taken upon the path of science, each advance upon which, 
whilst disclosing new scenes and greater wonders, is only the 
needful preliminary to another which will display yet more ! 

N. 



THE FIELD OF KUNNERSDO RF. 

(FROM THE GERMAN OF TIEDOB.) 

Bay is exiled from the bowers of Twilight ; 

Leaf and flower are drooping in the wood ; 
And the stars, as on a dark-stained skylight, 

Glass their ancient glory in the flood. 
Let me here, where nightwinds through the yew stag, 

Where the moon is chary of her beams, 
Consecrate an hour to mournful musing 

Over Man and Man's delirious dreams. 
Pines and yews 1 envelope me in deeper, 

Dunner shadow, sombre as the grave, 
While with moans, as of a troubled sleeper, 

Gloomily above my head ye wave 1 
Let mine eye look down from hence on yonder 

Battle-plain, which Night in pity dulls — 
Let my sad imagination ponder 

Over Kunnersdorf,* that Place of Skulls ! 

Dost thou re-illume these wastes, O Summer ? 

Hast thou raised anew thy trampled bowers ? 
Will the wild bee come again a hummer 

Here, within the houses of thy flowers ? 
Can thy sunbeams light, thy mild rains water 

This Aceldema, this human soil, 
Since that dark day of redundant slaughter 

When the blood of men flowed here Tike oil? 
Ah, yes 1 Nature, and Thou, God of Nature, 

Ye are ever bounteous ! — Man alone, 
Man it is whose frenzies desolate your 

World, and make it in sad truth his own I 

Here saw Frederick fall his bravest warriors — 

Master of thy World, thou wert too great 1 
Heaven had need to stablish eurbing-barriers 

'Gainst thine inroads on the World of Fate 1 
O, could all thy coronals of splendour 

Dupe thy memory of that ghastly day ? 
Could the Muses, could the Gracesf render 

Smooth and bright a corse-o'ercovered way ? 
No 1 the accusing blood-gouts ever trickle 

Down each red leaf of thy chaplet-crown ! 
Men fell here, as corn before the sickle, 

Fell, to aggrandise thy false renown 1 
Here the veteran drooped beside the springald, 

Here sank Strength and Symmetry in line — 
Here crushed Hope and gasping Valour mingled, 

And, Destroyer, the wild work was thine 1 

What and wherefore is this doom funereal ? 
Whence this Tide of Being's flow and ebb ? 

Why rends Destiny the fine material 
Of Existence's divinest web ? 

Vainly ask we ! — Dim age calls to dim age- 
Answer, save an echo, Cometh none — 

Sere stands Man, of Life in Death an image, 
There, invisibly, The Living One ! 

Storm-clouds lour and muster in the Distance — 
While, begirt with wrecks by sea and land, 

* A village near Frankfort on the Oder, in which Frederick the Great was 
defeated on the 12th August 1759, in one of the bloodiest battle* of modem 
times. 

t An allusion to Frederick's literary pursuits 



Time, upon the far shore of Existence, 
Counts each wavedrop swallowed by the sand. 

Generation chases generation, 
Downbowed by the same tremendous yoke — . 

No cessation, and no explication — 

Birth — Life Death ; — the Stillness — Mash — and 

Smoke ! 

Here, then, Frederick, formidable Sovereign ! 

Here in presence of these whitened bones, 
Swear at length to cherish Peace, and govern 

So, that Men may learn to reverence Thrones ! 
O ! repudiate bloodbought fame, and hearken 

To the myriad witness-voiced Dead, 
Ere the Sternness}: shajl lay down to darken 

In the Silentnessfl thy crownless head I 
Shudder at the dire phantasmagory 

Of the Slain who perished here by thee, 
And abhor all future wreaths of glory 

Gathered from the baleful cypress-tree ! 

Lofty souls disdain or dread the laurel — 

Hero is a poor exchange for Man ; 
Adders lurk in green spots : such the moral 

Taught by History since her school began. 
Csesar slain, the victim of his trophies, 

Bayazeed§ expiring in his cage, 
All the Csesars, all the sabre-Sophies, 

Preach the same sad homily each age. 
One drugged winecup dealt with Alexander, 

And his satraps scarce had shared afresh 
Half the empires of the World-Commander, 

Ere the charnel- worms had shared his flesh. 

Though the rill roll down from Life's green mountain 

Bright through festal dells of youthful days, 
Soon the waters of that glancing fountain 

In the Vale of Years must moult its rays. 
There the pilgrim, on the bridge that, bounding 

Life's domain, frontiers the wolds of Death, 
Startled, for the first time hears resounding 

From Eternity a Voice which saith — 
" All which is not pure shall melt and wither- 

Lo ! the Desolator's arm is bare, 
And -where Man is, Truth shall trace him 
thither, 

Be he curtained round with gloom ok glare.' 

M. 
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FINE LADS. 
We have a mortal aversion to fine lads. And, wherefore, 
pray ? Why, because in nine cases out of ten, if not posi- 
tively in every case, they are the dullest and most insipid of 
all human beings : they are good, inoffensive creatures, cer- 
tainly, but oh, they are dreadful bores 1 If you doubt it, just 
you take an hour of a fine lad's company, with nobody present 
but yourselves. Shut yourself up in a room with him for that 
space of time, and if you don't ever after, as long as you live, 
stand in dread and awe of the society of fine lads, you must 
be differently constituted from other men, and amongst other 
rare gifts must possess that of being bore-proof. 

But, pray, what after all is a fine lad? To the possession 
of what quality or qualities is he indebted for this very ami- 
able sort of character ? 

Why, these are questions which, like many others, are 
much more easily put than answered. But, speaking from 
our own knowledge and experience, we should say that it is 
not the presence, but the absence — the entire absence of every 
quality, good, bad, and indifferent, that constitutes the fine 
lad ; and hence his intolerable insipidity. 

The fine lad is a blank, a cipher, a vacuum, a nonentity, a 
ring without a circumference, a footless stocking without a 
leg. In disposition he is neither sweet, sour, nor bitter ; in 
temper, neither hot nor cold; in spirit, neither merry nor sad. 
He is in fact, so far as any thing positive can be said of him, 
a mere concentration of negatives. In person he is neither 
long nor short, neither fat nor lean, neither stout nor slender. 
There must in short be a total absence of all meaning, all 
expression, all character, in the happy individual whom every 
body will agree in calling a fine lad. 
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Between the fine lad and the world the matter stands thus: 
the latter finding him destitute of all distinctive characteris- 
tics, is greatly at a loss what to make of him. It cannot in 
conscience call him clever, and it does not like to say ho is an 
ass, so it good-naturedly calls him a fine lad, taking shelter 
in the vagueness and indenniteness of the term, since nobody 
can say precisely what a fine lad really means. Unlike most 
other reputations, that of the fine lad is wholly undisputed : 
it is generally bestowed on him by universal consent — no dis- 
sentient voice — every body agrees in calling him a fine lad. 
This is well, and must be a source of great comfort and satis- 
faction to the fine lad himself. 

We have stated that nobody can say precisely what a fine 
lad really is, and this is true, generally speaking. But there 
is notwithstanding some degree-of meaning attached to the 
term : it means, so far as it means any thing, a soft, meek, sim- 
pering, unresisting creature, who will allow himself to be 
kicked and cuffed about by any body and every body with- 
out resenting it, and who will take quietly any given quantity 
of abuse you choose to heap upon him. This we imagine to 
be the true reason why people call him a fine lad, just because 
he offers them, whether right or wrong, no resistance.; hence 
it is too, we have no doubt, that he is so general a favourite. 

As most people have a great fancy for having as much of 
their own way as possible, and as they find themselves much 
jostled and opposed in the indulgence of this laudable propen- 
sity by those who are bent on having the same enjoyment, 
they are delighted when they meet with one who readily 
makes way for them, and reward his simplicity by clapping 
him on the head, and calling him a fine lad. 

The fine lad is a goose, poor fellow — no doubt of it — a de- 
cided goos», but he cannot help that : it is no fault of his ; 
he means well, and is a most civil and obliging creature — all 
smiles and good nature. Being in reality good for little or 
nothing, having no activity, no tact whatever of any kind, the 
fine lad would in most cases be rather ill off as regards his 
temporalities, but for his steadiness. He is generally steady, 
and of sober and regular habits ; and this, together with his 
extremely civil demeanour and inoffensive disposition, helps 
him on, and seeures him in comfortable and respectable 
bread. You will thus for the most part find the fine lad in a 
well-doing way — in a good situation probably, and with every 
prospect of advancement. His employer likes him for his 
integrity and docility. He confesses that he is by no means 
clever, in fact that he is rather stupid ; but, then, he is a fine 
lad. This character he gives him to every body, and every 
body acknowledges its justice, and calls him a fine lad too. 

Fine lads are in great favour with the ladies, and no won- 
der, for fine lads are remarkably attentive to them : they 
make the best of all beaus. Thus it is that you are sure to 
find at least one fine lad at every tea party you go to. You 
know him at once by his soft speech and maiden-like smile, 
and by the readiness with which he undertakes, and the quiet 
gentleness with which he performs, the task of handing about 
the tea-bread, and discharging the other little duties of the 
occasion. At all this sort of work the fine lad is unapproach- 
able — it is his element — here, if nowhere else, he shines 
resplendant. High in favour, however, as fine lads are with 
the fair sex, wo nave sometimes thought that there was fully 
more of esteem than admiration in the feeling with which 
they contemplate his character. They like his society, and 
have at all times their softest words and blandest smiles 
ready for him ; but we much doubt if he is just the sort of man 
they would choose for a husband. "We rathe>- think not. We 
suspect they see in his nature something too much akin to 
their own, to allow of then- ever thinking of him in the light 
of a protector. 

The fine lad, however, does get married sometimes, and in 
justice to him, we are bound to say, always makes an excel- 
lent husband. He is gentle, kind, and indulgent : for the fine 
3nd generally remains, in spirit at least, a fine lad to the last. 
So the ladies had better take this into consideration, having 
eur authority for so doing, and henceforth look on fine lads 
with more seriousness than they have hitherto done. C. 



FiDEMTr This virtue is displayed in the fulfilment of 

promises, whether expressed or implied, in the conscientious 
scrupulous discharge of the duties of friendship, and in the 
keeping of secrets. It is therefore a great virtue, and may 
be used as a decisive test of character. He who has it is 
entitled to confidence and respect; he who lacks it merits 



contempt. If a man carefully performs his promises, may we 
not confide in him? If he violates them, mrrst we not despise 
him ? If we find a person is true to friendship, we may be 
sure that he has just perceptions of virtue. If we find one 
who betrays a friend, 01 who is guilty of any species of trea- 
chery, we cannot doubt that he is essentially base and corrupt. 
To those who cannot keep a secret, we commend an anecdote 
of Charles II. of England, which ought to be engraved upon 
the heart of every man. When importuned to communicate 
something of a private nature, the subtle monarch said, " Can 
you keep a secret ?" " Most faithfully," returned the noble- 
man. " So can I," was ie laconic and severe answer of the 
king. Let parents, who desire that their children should pos- 
sess the respect of the community and enjoy the pleasures of 
friendship, take care to imbue them with fidelity of character. 
— Fireside Education, by S. G. Goodrich. 

Anecdote " Guzzling Pete," ahalf-witted country wight, 

and the town's jest, came home one rainy Saturday night so 
" darkly, deenly, beautifully blue" that he went to bed with 
his. hat and boots on, and his old cotton umbrella under his 
arm. He got up about two o'clock the next afternoon, druuk 
with last night, and took his way to the meeting-house. Rev. 

Dr B was at his " l7thly" in the second* of six divisions 

of a very comprehensive body of Hopkinsian divinity,' when 
" Guzzling Pete" entered the church with an egg in each hand. 
He saw as through a glass darkly, and with evident commisera- 
tion, a man m black, very red in the face, for the day was op- 
pressively warm, who seemed to utter something with a great 
deal of vehemenee, while a considerable number of those under- 
neath him were fast asleep — among them Deacon C , with 

his shiny-bald head leaning against the wall. Pete, unobserved 
by the minister, balanced his egg, and with tolerable aim plas- 
tered its contents directly above the deacon's pate 1 Hearing 
the concussion, the worthy divine paused in his discourse, and 
looked daggers at the maudlin visitor. " Never mind, uncle," 
exclaimed the intruder : "jest you go on a-talkin' — Fll keep 
'em awake for you !" By this time the congregation were tho- 
roughly aroused. " Mr L ," said the reverend pastor, 

with a seeming charity, which in his mortification he could 
scarcely have felt, and addressing a "tiding-man" near the 

door, " Mr L , won't you have the kindness to remove that 

poor creature from the aisle? I fear that he is sick." "Sick!" 
stammered onr qualmish hero, as he began to confirm the fears 
of the clergyman by very active symptoms ; " s-i-r.-k I — yes, 
and it's enough to make a dog sick to sit under such stupid 
preachin' as your'n : it's more'n I can stand under ! Yes, 
take me out — the quicker the better !" 

The Ass -The ass performs so many useful duties besides 

his choragic functions in our community, that he cannot be 
respectfully omitted. He is called a bad vocalist, though some 
amateurs prefer him to the mule ; but he is perhaps under- 
rated. There are many notes which alone are shocking to 
the ear, that have in concert an agreeable harmony. The 
gabble of the goose is not unpleasant in the orchestra of the 
barn-yard, and there are many instances, no doubt, in which 
braying would improve harmony. If one looks close into 
nature, he will find nothing, not even the gargle of the frog- 
pond, created in vain. At Musard's they often improve the 
spirit of a gallopade by the sudden clank and crash of a chain 
upon a hollow platform, with now and then a scream like the 
war-whoop of the Seminoles. What the Italians understand, 
and what most other nations do not, is the harmonious com- 
position of discordant sounds. If a general concert of nature 
could be formed, the crow as well as the nightingale would be 
necessary to the perfect symphony ; and it is likely even the 
file and hand-saw might be made to discourse excellent music. 
But even in a solo, the ass, according to Coleridge, has his 
merits. He has certainly the merit of execution. He com- 
mences with a few prelusive notes, gently, as if essaying his 
organs, rising in a progressive swell to enthusiasm, and then 
gradually dies away to a pathetic close ; an exact prototype 
of the best German and Italian compositions, and a living 
sanction of the genuine and authentic instructions of the Aca- 
demie de Musique. 
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